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CHRIST AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 


At the foot of Mount Grizim stood acity called Sychar. 
One day, as our Saviour was travelling through the coun- 
try, he came to this city, and being wearied with the jour- 
ney, sat down by the side of a well, which was at the en- 
trance of Sychar to rest himself, and desired his disciples 
to, go and buy some food in the city. 

While our Lord remained waiting for their return, a 
Samaritan woman came from the city to draw water from 
the well; and as she brought a pitcher in her hand, with 
which to draw the water, our Saviour asked her to give 
him some to drink. 

Instead of answering Him, or complying with His re- 
quest, she was so much astonished at His speaking to her, 
that she could only say in a tone of surprise, “* How is it, 
that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, who am a wo- 
man of Samaria?’ In reply to which our Lord said, ‘If 
you knew who it is that said to you, Give me to drink, you 
would have asked Him, and he would have given you liv- 
ing water.” ; 

By which he meant the gift of the Holy Spirit, which 
God gives to all who ask for it, and which is very often 
spoken of in the Bible under the name of water, because 
it refreshes our souls, as water does our bodies. 

However, the woman not knowing that it was the Son 
of God who was before her, but supposing him to be a 
common traveller, never guessed that this was his mean- 
ing, but thought that he knew of some delighiful, refresh- 
ing stream near. So she inquired where he found that 
living water. 

To which our Saviour answered, that the water which 
he would give was not like that in the well, but would con- 
tinue springing up in the soul to everlasting life. 

Still the woman did not understand Him; so he desir- 
ed her to call her husband; “I have no husband,” said 
she. ‘Thou hast said truly,’ answered our Saviour ; 
‘** for thou hast had five husbands, and he whom thou now 
hast, is not thy husband.” 

The woman now perceived that she had been speaking 
to no common person, and struck with his perfect knowl- 
edge of what she had done so many years before, she ex- 
claimed, “‘ Sir, I see that thou art a prophet.’ 

And now, thinking this a good opportunity to settle the 
dispute which had for so long subsisted between the two 
countries, she begged he would declare where God was to 
be worshipped. Most beautiful was our Lord’s answer. 
He told her that it was neither in Jerusalemn nor on 
Mount Gerizim, but in the heart, where God chose to be 
worshipped; and that those alone are true worshippers who 
worship Him there ! 











Dear children, think of our Lord’s answer to the Sa- 
maritan woman when you kneel down to offer your pray- 
ers, and take care that you “lift up your heart with your 
hands unto God in the heavens ;’’ otherwise you may ut- 
ter many words, but you will have said no prayer. 

The woman, not quite understanding this answer, said, 
“IT know that when Christ comes, He will tell us all 
things :” upon which the Lord Jesus said, “I that speak 
unto thee am He!” 

Just at that moment, the disciples returned with the 
food they had been sent for; and the woman who was, by 
this time, very much impressed with what he had been say- 
ing, and especially with his last words, put down her pitch- 
er in haste, and ran back to the city, where she called the 
people together, and said, ‘‘Oh come with me and see a 
man that told me all that ever I did; is not this the 
Christ?” 

Delighted with the hope that it was indeed the Saviour, 
they immediately followed her, and she led them to the 
well where our Lord still remained. ‘They then most ear- 
nestly beggeé that he would not leave them, but would re- 
turn with them into the city. 

It was our compassionate Saviour’s desire to quiet ani- 
mosities, to reconcile disputes, and to afford us an exam- 
ple of forbevrance and charity towards all men; and there- 
fore—against all the customs and prejudices of his coun- 
try, he accompanied the Samaritans into Sychar, and 
staid with them two days. 

During this time, his gracious deportment and doctrines 
so won their hearts that a great number believed in him, 
from only hearing him speak ; for ‘‘ never man spake like 
this man.” — Bible Stories. 


Stsral Tales. 


THE WILFUL LADY CAUGHT. 


In these days of romance, fun and frolic, it is no matter 
of surprise that young girls are now and then guilty of 
sanctioning, if not committing, very foclish things. 

Jenny Richmond was one of those wilful little misses, 
who conclude subjection to “ the powers that be,’ as lit- 
tle better than downright slavery, and resolved at a very 
unbecoming age, to decide for herself on all questions of 
importance. As a matter of course, she enjoyed frequent 
opportunities for repentance after the commission of some 
wilful freak, the results of which sometimes demonstrated 
the axiom, ‘‘ two heads are better than one,” &c. Among 
other foolish notions she cherished an unaccountable an- 

















tipathy against her cousin Frank; shat is, it would have 
been unaccountable, had it not been known that she once 
overheard her parents discussing the possibility of her 
union with the aforesaid cousin when both should attain a 
suitable age. 

Frank was a black-eyed, roguish looking boy of about 
fifteen, when the unfortunate conversation occurred, and 
Jenny a wilful minx of twelve; so that parent plannings 
seemed rather premature in the estimation of one of the 
party. 

From that day Frank dated a series of minor persecu- 
tions, but poorly calculated to concentrate his affections 
upon Jenny Richmond; still he could not throw aside en- 
tirely the cousinly interest with which he had heretofore 
regarded her. His pride, too, was somewhat piqued, and 
he internally resolved to pay principal and’interest, for her 
repeated slights, when the fortunate occasian occurred. 
Mr. Richmond, the father of Jane, and guardian of Frank, 
observing a growing coolness between the cousins, deem- 
ed a separation necessary. Frank was accordingly enter- 
ed at Dartmouth, while the daughter found an asylum for 
the time being at Mrs, ——’s fashionable Seminary. 

Some three years passed in this manner, during which 
the cousins never met. Jenny Richmond finished her 
course at the Seminary, and graduated with about as 
much honor as one of her peculiar temperament might 
have been expected to win. 

At the expiration of Frank’s college course, he ‘asked 
and obtained leave to travel through the Southern States 
before his return to the family mansion, or engagement in 
his professional studies. 

It so happened that Jenny, now Miss Richmond, had 
formed, among other pleasant acquaintances, an especial 
friendship for a young lady from Virginia, from whom she 
received an invitation to spend the ensuing winter. As 
her will had been for years the only law she acknowledged, 
it required no great power of persuasion on her part, to in- 
duce her parents to consent to this arrangement, and Jen- 
ny left home accompanied by her father, who had reluc- 
tantly offered himself as escort, if she would persist in so 
soon leaving home. Mr. Richmond had hoped to detain 
her, until Frank’s return, while Jane was the more anxious 
to. be absent from that very reason. 

The beautiful Miss Richmond lost nothing in the eyes 
the world by being sole heiress so Judge Richmond’s im- 
mense estate, though we are loth to conclude her fortune 
was the chief attraction of the multitude, who followed in 
her train. 

The winter passed off gaily, and, until near its close 
with nothing particularly alarming to the prospects so long 
entertained by Judge Richmond, in regard to his daugh- 
ter’s union with her cousin. 

So long as her heart was free, he had no fear; but, 
from a letter to her mother, he was eventually led to in- 
fer that ‘‘a change had come over the spirit of her 
dreams.”” She had met with a young gentleman, so hand- 
some, so intelligent, and so agreeable, that her father 
deemed it desirable she should return home, before she 
made many discoveries of the gentleman’s attractions. A 
letter urging her immediate return, was forwarded, but 
like multitudes of other parental requests, it was totally dis- 
regarded, She could not return then, possibly—her friend 
would be so much disappointed, and besides she was infi- 
nitely better contented than during the first few weeks of 
her visit. 

Fearing lest her headstrong will should lead her into 
irremedeable folly, Judge Richmond decided to go for her 
without delay. 

His arrival was perfectly unexpected ; and we are sorry 
to say, not quite so welcome an event to his daughter, as 
might have been supposed. 

Little Miss Wilful, was wilful still. She was not ready 
to return, and could not possibly be under a month or so. 

Judge Richmond insisted, while Jane continued un- 
yielding. Things continued in a rather unpleasant state 
for several days, till at length, as though weary of oppos- 
ing his daughter, the Judge ceased his entreaties, and al- 
lowed her to pursue her own course. The very interest- 
ing young man, who, by the way, bore the very aristocrat- 
ic cognomen of Stanley Markham, continued his atten- 
tions despite of the hints so plentifully thrown out by the 
Judge. He was sincerely attached to the young lady, and 
believed she was to him, and he would not abandon her 
for forty fathers, unless she so decided. 

As the case stood, it seemed impossible for the Judge 
to carry out his favorite scheine. ‘The cousin must give 
place to a stranger, despite.a father’s wish. Discouraged, 
eventually, Judge R. returned home, to reconcile himself 
as best he might to his disappointment. 

The lovers sped well in their wooing; after the depar- 
ture of her father, and when the time for Jane’s return ar- 























rived, Stanley Markham accompanied her to her father’s 
house, as her accepted suitor and future husband. His | 
daughter once more'safely under his own roof, Judge R. 
prohibited the attentions of the gentleman who had so far 
forgotten the rights of a father as to persist in them, when 
he was fully acquainted with that father’s objections. 
The sovereign will of woman was for once insufficient, 
and stolen interviews were their only resource. An elope- 
ment was prejected, with as great a regard to secrecy, as 
two romantic young lovers could exercise. A very dark 
night was chosen for their flight, Markham having arrang- 
ed everything so as to expedite their departure without the 
knowledge of the Judge. how 

To disobey her parents was so common an affair with 
Jane, that the present decision gave her no uneasiness 
whatever; but, to leave the home of her youth, to forsake 
those who had watched over her from childhood, to aban- 
don all for another, and that other the acquaintance of but 
a few months, it was a trial she had little anticipated. 

Creeping softly to the parlor she paused before the por- 
traits of her parents, as though their mute faces were 
pleading with her disobedience. Beside her own was that 
of her cousin Frank, taken about the time she had over- 
heard the conversation of her parents, in regard to her 
union with him. This recalled all her former energy. 
She would not marry cousin Frank, to please anybody. 
She was old enough to choose for herself—and she would. 

Making the best of her way through the garden} she gave 
no look behind, lest by that one glance she should lose 
the courage, the sight of her cousin’s picture had inspired. 
Stanley was in waiting with a carriage. Springing in, 
the door closed, and the fugitives ‘were soon beyond the 
reach of pursuit. Arrived in a small village, remote from 
the observation of the great world, the marriage ceremo- 
ny was performed by the village pastor, and the wayward 
pair departed for New York. Esconced in close quarters 
at the Astor, Jane addressed her parents, informing them 
of her safety, and the pleasure it would give her to see 
them. ; 

To this letter Stanley appended a note. Whatever it 
was, Jane did not see it. Its effect was to bring the 
Judge to New York, who, as he hastily entered the room 
of the runaways, exclaimed :— 

“Good enough for you, you ugly minx, I might have 
known Frank would outwit you in the end.” : 

A glance of surprise was Jane’s only answer, as she wit- 
nessed the cordial greetings between her husband and 
father. ‘ 

It was Frank, only cousin Frank, after all, whom she 
had run away with and married. Five years absence, to- 
gether with “a huge pair of whiskers, had so completely 
changed him, that Jane never suspected him of being the 
cousin about whom she had railed so unmercifully, and 
Jadge Richmond though he had informed Frank of Jane’s 
contemplated visit to Virginia, never dreamed that he 
would trouble himself to look after her. 

The still wilful lady declares she will never be caught 
in such a scrape again—and we sincerely hope she never 
will. —Olive Branch. 











Narrative. 





ORIGINAL. 


THREE FAULTS. 


The parlor presented a cheerful scene; the lamp upon 
the centre-table shed its light around the room, and the 
flower stand in the corner, supported a number of beauti- 
ful house plants. 

At one side of the table sat Ellen with her slate, occu- 
pied in performing sums. Edward was practising Nis last 
lesson upon the piano, while on one end of the sofa, sat 
‘aunty’ knitting a little pair of worsted socks; Charley 
and Willie had gone to bed, bat Ellen and Edward were 
older than they, and were sometimes permitted to sit up 
till “* Father came home from the store.’’ 

The door opened. Mother came in, and seated herself 
in the great rocking-chair ; she was a kind mother, be- 
sides all the making and mending she had to do for her 
little daughter and three boys, she sometimes helped El- 
len play with her tea-set, mended Edward’s ball, warmed 
Charlie’s cold hands afier he had been making snow-balls, 
and rocked little Willie in her arms; besides all this, she 
tried to have them do right, though she was often grieved 
by their thoughtlessness. 

** Children,” said she, with a smile, (and Ellen looked 
up from her slate, and Edward turned round from his mu- 
sic,) ‘I have thought of something which will be useful 
to you, and to us all.” 

“ What is it, mother ?” 

** You know you have the habit of leaving your cloaks, 
hats, and playthings upon the floor, and chairs; Edward 
walks with his thick boots, and Ellen with her muddy In- 
-dia rubbers over the carpets and stairs. I have had nails 
driven on purpose for your use, but you quite neglect 
‘them, although I mention it every day; my plan is this; 
every time that I find any of your things out of their 
places, you shall give me a cent from your little box, un- 
-til the habit is broken, When you have been orderly one 
_month, I will give you your money back to you again.” 

Ellen almost pouted, but Edward looked first at her, 
then at “aunty,” then at mother. ‘* Well, 1 will,” said 
he, after a moment. 

‘But remember, Edward, how many cents you will 
loose.” 

“ Yes, but I shall get them all back again.” 























** Not until you have acquired the habit of order.” 

‘*T know that, mother, but after all, | do not see where 
the good of the whole is to come from.” 

“Think, a little.” 

«It will teach us good habits, that is all.” 

** But that is a great deal, my son; besides it will pre- 
vent much picking up, sweeping, and putting away, and 
save Betsy a good deal of fretting; it will prevent your 
clothes and playthings from being injured, it will save 
trouble for your mother, and be setting a good example to 
your little brothers.” 

** Mother, will Charlie have to give his cent when you 
find his things out of place 2?” 

sé Yes.”’ 

** And Willie, too?” 

** No, Willie is too young to know much about it, yet.” 

‘*Which do you suppose will Jose the most cents, Ellen?” 
asked Edward. 


**T don’t know,” replied Ellen. 

** Ellen does not quite approve of the plan, I perceive,” 
said “‘ aunty.” 

**T don’t think it is fair that we should lose our money 
for a little thing like that.” 

“* Very well, my dear, I will excuse you.” 

“Why, mother,” exclaimed Edward, ‘‘I am sure that 
will not be fair.’ 

Mother made no reply. 

** Do you think it will be just, mother, for her to leave 
her things out of place, when we have to keep ours in 
order?” 


‘You need not feel obliged to comply with my wishes, 
Edward.” 


‘* But I choose to, mother—I want to do anything that 
will please you.” 

** Well, then, if Ellen does not wish to avail herself of 
the same priviiege, let her fullow her own inclinations.” 

** Mother, I am perfectly willing to agree with you, but 
I think Ellen ought to do so too.” 

** Well, my son, do what you think is right, and let El- 
len follow the dictates of her own conscience. I do not 
want you to consider this as a penalfy, remember, it is not 
so, but only a help to the formation of good habits in you; 
a little nice plan, which we agree to with perfect good 
feeling on all sides ; if either of you look upon it as an act 
of injnstice, I will not compel you to conform, only you 
will have to reflect that you considered your own interests 
rather than the good of the whole.”” Edward seemed not 
quite satisfied, but he went back so his music lesson with- 
out saying any more. 

“ Edward,” said “‘ aunty,” “ you are playing that too 
fast.” 

‘**No] am not, ‘ aunty.’” 

** But you are, my child, 
practise so fast.” 

*“* Why ‘aunty,’ when Ellen was taking lessons in this 
part of the book, she played as fast as I do.” 

“Oh! Edward, you are mistaken,” replied Ellen, “my 
teacher would never allow me to play fast at all.” 

** Now, Ellen, I am sure you did: I can remember just 
as well.” ‘ Stop a moment, Edward,” said mother, “ al- 
lowing that Etlen did play fast two years ago, if ‘ aunty,’ 
wants you to play slow, will you not do it?” 

“* Yes, mother,” and Edward looked a little ashamed ; 
the rest of his lesson was played slowly, and the time cor- 
rectly counted. 

But poor Ellen, she was ill at ease; she “could not 
make her sums come right.” She looked up to ask “ aun- 

’s”” assistance ; but ‘ aunty ”’ was looking over Edward, 


you will not learn perfectly, to 


ty's 
and counting time with him; she wished that father would 
come home, but wishing would not bring him; she had 
half a mind to ask mother, but then she did not love to; 
however, the sums must be done, and after no little hesita- 
tion, she slided along the sofa to her mother’s chair; 
mother very readily assisted her. little girl, and her expla- 
nations were so clear, that Ellen understood the whole 
process. . 

Eight o’clock came, the children’s bed hour. Edward 
took his lamp, kissed mother and * aunty ” and called El- 
len to come. Ellen lingered, some how or other, it was 
very difficult for her slate to go into her satchel ; at last it 
went in, she drew the satchel string. ‘‘Come Ellen.” 

Still she hesitated, she went slowly behind her mother’s 
chair, ‘‘ Mother,” she whispered, ‘I do want to be order- 
ly, and to contribute to the good of the whole, I do like 
your little plan, and want to agree to it.” 

Mother kissed Ellen’s cheek. ‘I thought my daugh- 
ter would not be selfish long,” said she, “‘ and I am glad to 
see that she acknowledges wrong when convinced of it; 
my little daughter will go to bed happy to-night.” 

Edward’s smiles could be plainly seen by the light 
that he carried in his hand, and Ellen’s face resumed its 
cheerfulness. 

‘Mother! mother!” exclaimed Ellen the next day, as 
she burst into the dining room where the family were at 
dinner, ‘‘ we are to have a vacation of all next week.” 

“Oh! you have lost your ceat, you have lost your cent!” 
exclaimed Edward, who had followed her in, “ see, you 
have thrown your hood right down in a chair.” 

** Somebody else has lost a cent, too,” said mother, 
* you have come in with ycur capon your head, and your 
boots all snowy; I don’t believe you touched the mat, 
when you came in.” 

‘* He did not, mother,” said Ellen, “he stepped right 
over it.” 

‘I didn’t, mother, I wiped my boots.” 

“You did not, Edward, for I was there.” 

** I say I did.” 





“‘ Edward, Ellen,” said mother, looking sober, “is it 
worth disputing about? are you doing each other good or 
harm, by all this? go and hang up your things, Edward, 
take off your boots; and remember that each of you owe 
me d cent.” 

The children obeyed ; Edward was not as talkative as 
usual at the table, and after he was all ready to go to 
school, he stood in the entry picking the thumb of his 
mitten, 

‘“*Come, Edward, we have no time to spare,” said El- 
len, as she went out; still Edward stood there; a minute 
or two afterwards, mother come along. 

** My son,” said she, ‘‘ run along to school—you will be 
late.” 

** Mother,” said he, ‘Ellen was right, after all; I 
thought I used the mat this noon, but believe now that I 
did not, after all.’’ 

“ Well, now, my son, do you not see that you have 
spoken rudely to your sister, and allowed yourself to get 
almost angry, by being so positive ?” 

“IT did not think, mother; I am going to tell her about 
it to-night.” 

“That is right, but you must not stop any longer now, 
we will attend to it after school.” 

‘One kiss, mother,” and Edward went out, his mind 
was somewhat eased, and he ran bard to make up for lost 
time; when he arrived at scheol, his cheeks were red with 
exercise; the teacher observed him as he came in, and 
thought to himself, ‘‘ The little fellow looks very happy 
this afternoon.” 

Edward had just begun to cipher; his “ aunty,” fre- 
quently assisted him in his sums, and this evening, he 
went to her with one for assistance. ‘‘ Aunty,” looked at 


it a moment; ‘ you have made a mistake in the first line,” 
said she. 


‘* No, I have not, ‘ aunty.’ ” 
** But you have, my dear, read it aloud, and you will 
see.” 


Edward began: ‘4 and 4 are 8, and 6 are 14, and 9 
are 27.” 

** What,” said “ aunty, 9 and 14 are how many ?” 

Edward thought a moment, ‘ 23.” 

** Well, you said 27 before.” 

** No, I did not.” 

‘* Edward, why do you contradict me so?” 

“1 thought I said 23, ‘ aunty.’” 

** Well, you should speak less rudely, go on.” 

Edward went on very well for a minute or two, and 
then another mistake occured. ‘ Stop,” said “ aunty,” 
** you have set down 10’s instead of units,” and she rub- 
bed out the figure. 

“Why, that was right, aunty.” 

“No, you should have put down the-right hand figure, 
and carried the left hand figure.” 

** Well, I did.” 

“No.” 

* Yes, I did.” 

* Aunty,” said mother, ‘‘ do not show Edward any more 
about his sums; he may do them himself, since he knows 
so much better than any one else.” Edward looked as if 
he wanted to cry, and he took his slate into the dining- 
room. 

“It is too bad,” said Ellen, “I don’t see as he has 
done anything so very naughty.’ 

* Ellen,” said mother, almost sternly, “ would you en- 
courage Edward in contradicting every body that differs 
from him in opinion 1?” 

“No, mother.” 

“Then do not again speak in that way, when I discour- 
age his habit of persisting in what he thinks.” 

Ellen blushed, she was sorry that she spoke as she did, 
she hoped mother was not much displeased. Edward look- 
ed unhappy when he went to school the next morning, and 
when at the dinner table Ellen asked how he succeeded 
with his sums, he did not like to answer. When ‘“ aunty,” 
gave him his next music Jesson, she noticed that he gave 
strict attention to what she said. 

Have my young readers discovered the children’s three 
faults. Mary Ann. 








Yistory and Biography. 








THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 2.} 
Epwarp IV. 
Crowned 1471—Died 1483. 


Aiter Edward had become established in his kingdom, 
and disposed of his great enemies, by war and murder, he 
turned his attention to the punishment of those of less 
note; so that the gibbets were hung with his adversaries, 
and their estates were confiscated. Afthe same time, he 
abandoned himself to his pleasures. He was allowed to 
be the most beautiful man of his time; his courtiers, and 
even his priests, encouraged his excesses; and he gave 
himself up to every vice. In 1475, in order to employ the 
restless spirits in his kingdom, and to dazzle his subjects 
with his exploits, he renewed the war with France. But, 


he was too fond of his pleasures, to remain long™in the 
camp; and before striking a blow, he made peace, the 
king of France promising him a sim of money, which he 
never intended to pay. 

The duke of Clarence, by deserting the Earl of War- 
wick, in the last battle between Edward and Henry, had 
turned the scale in Edward’s favor, and secured him the 
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crown. But traitors are seldom trusted by those they 
serve ; and he could never recover the king’s friendship. 
The ungrateful Edward therefore sought a pretext to ruin 
him. ‘The king was one day hunting in a park belonging 
to Thomas Burdet, one of Clarence’s friends, and killed a 
white buck, which wasa great favorite of its owner. Bur- 
det, vexed at the loss, broke out into a passion, and wish- 
ed the horns of the deer were stuck in the person who ad- 
hised the king to kill him. For this he was tried for his 
jife, and publicly executed at Tyburn ; so little real liber- 
y existed in these royal times. The duke of Clarence 
rented his grief fur the loss of his friend, in reproaches 
gainst the king his brother, and for this, Edward had him 
rraigned before the house of peers, and appeared in per- 
nas his accuser. And so little justice was to be had, 
in those times of tyranny and despotism, that the accusa- 
ions of the party in power was always sustained. ‘The 
uke was found guilty; and being allowed to choose what 
eath he would die, was drowned in a cask of spirituous 
jquor, according to his own choice. He had assisted in 
e murder of the late Prince of Wales, and now he lost 
is life by the hands of his own brother, for whose sake he 
had committed the murder. 

The rest of the king’s life was spent in riot and de- 
auchery ; in useless treaties with France, in which he 
was always deceived; and in empty threats against the 
monarch who had deceived him. His parliament had be- 
ome merely the ministers of his will. At his request, 
hey consented to a war with France, at a time when it 
as impossible for him to succeed. The people were 
leased with the prospect of a war, though it could do 
em no good, and would be sure to impoverish them. 
reat hopes were once more revived of conquering France; 
but what benefit they expected from such a conquest, none 
an tell. 

But while Edward was employed in fitting out this ex- 
pedition, the King of Terrors sent for him. He was seiz- 
kd with a distemper which soon proved fatal ; and he died 
in the forty-first yeary of his age. 

The historian says, “‘ His best qualities were courage 
and beauty; his bad, a combination of all the vices.” 
What the condition of the people were, under such a ru- 
er, our readers must guess, Solomon says, “‘ When the 
wicked bear rule, the people mourn.” We suppose, long 
fore this, they have sympathized with us, in giving 
hanks to God that we have no king. How England could 
ave survived such a series of oppression, and devastating 
civil and foreign wars, with the rapacity of such a race of 
kings, is more than we can tell. N. 
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Religion. 














FAMILY WORSHIP. 


A pious tradesman conversing with a minister on fami- 
ly worship, related the following instructive circum- 
ances : 
When I began business for myself I was determined, 
hrough grace, to be particularly conscientious with re- 
pect to family prayer. Accordingly, I persevered for 
any years in the delightful practice of domestic worship. 
Morning and evening, every individual of my family was 
esent; nor would 1 allow my apprentices to be absent 
many account. Ina few years, the advantages of these 
gagements manifestly appeared ; the blessings of the up- 
trand nether springs followed me; health and happiness 
ended my family, and prosperity my business. At 
igth such was the rapid increase of my trade, and the 
nportance of devoting every possible moment to my cus- 
mers, that I began to think whether family prayer did 
occupy too much of our time in the morning. Pious 
tuples arose respecting my intentions of relinquishing 
is part of my duty ; but at length worldly interests pre- 
tiled so far as to induce me to excuse the attendance of 
} apprentices, and not long after it was deemed advisa- 
re, for the more eager prosecution of business, to make 
prayer with my wife, when we arose in the morning, 
fice for the day. 
[Notwithstanding the repeated checks of conscience that 
lowed this base omission, the calls of a flourishing con- 
mand the prospect of an increasing family appeared so 
perious and commanding, that I found an easy excuse 
this fatal evil, especially as I did not omit prayer alto- 
ther. My conscience was now almost seared with a hot 
in, when it pleased the Lord to awaken me by a singu- 
providence. 
One day I received a letter from a young man, who had 
merly been my apprentice previous to my omitting fam- 
prayer. Not doubting but I continued domestic wor- 
ip, his letter was chiefly on this subject; it was couch- 
in the most affectionate and respectful terms: but 
‘ge of my surprise and confusion when I read these 
ds, ‘‘O, my dear master, never, never shall “I be able 













sufficiently to thank you for the precious privilege, with 
which you indulged me in your family devction! O sir, 
eternity will be too short to praise my God for what I learn- 
ed there. It was there I first beheld’ my lost and wretch- 
ed state as asinner; it was there that I first knew the 
way of salvation; and there that I first experienced the 
preciousness of ‘Christ in me, the hope of glory.’ O 
sir, permit me to say, never, never neglect those precious 
engagements; you have yet a family and more appren- 
tices; may your house be the birthplace of their souls!” 
I could read no further; every line flasued condemnation 
in my face. I trembled, I shuddered, I was alarmed, lest 
the blood of my children and apprentices should be de- 
manded at my soul-murdefing hands. 

Filled with confusion and bathed in tears, I fled for re- 
fuge in secret. I spread the letter before God. 1 ago- 
nized, and—but you can better conceive than I can de- 
scribe my feelings; suffice it to say, that light broke in 
upon my disconsolate soul, and a sense of blood bought 
pardon was obtained. | immediately flew to my family, 
presented them before the Lord, and from that day to the 
present I have performed this duty, and am determined, 
through grace, that whenever my business becomes so 
large as to interrupt family prayer, I will give up the su- 
perfluous part of my business, and retain my devotion ; bet- 
ter to lose a few shillings, than become the deliberate 
murderer of my family, and the instrument of ruin to my 
own soul, 








Benevolence. 








TRUE AND FALSE KINDNESS. 


‘¢ Sister Catharine,” said Alice W. as she entered her 
sister’s chamber, ‘‘ I remember you said the other day, 
you should not wear your stout calf-skin shoes again. Will 
you let me give them to a poor little girl at the door? 
She looks thin and pale, and must. be cold this morning 
without shoes.” 

** Do not speak to me now, Alice; I donot know where 
the shoes are, and cannot look for them.” 

“Can you not find the shoes now, and read the 
book another-time?” said Alice, as she stood beside her 
sister’s chair. But as she looked up in her face, she saw 
that her thoughts and feelings were far from the child of 
want, and that it would be in vain to say more to her. 

‘IT don’t love to tell her so,” thought Alice, as she 
closed the door ; ‘‘ yet what can I do?” 

At this moment she thought of a little treasure she had 
been collecting—a pile of bright. shining silver pieces, 
amounting in all to a dollar and a half. Her resolution 
was soon formed ; and, tying on her bonnet, she took the 
little girl by the hand, and led her to a shoe store at the 
corner of the street, and selecting a strong well made pair, 
she placed them in the hands of the little girl. A smile 
in the pale couritenance of the child, and her heartfelt 
“Thank you, Miss W.” resounded again and again in 
Alice’s ears, as she retraced her steps to her home. 

The beautiful tale was finished before Catharine rose 
from her chair, and she then seated herself at her writing 
table, and placed a fair gilt edge sheet before her. Upon 
this she wrote with a fine graceful hand, a few lines, en- 
closing within the paper a costly ring, and dedicated it to 
a wealthy young friend, whose acquaintance she was desir- 
rous of cultivating. 

The afflicted mother of the little girl was yet engaged 
in her daily toils, although the sun had almost set, as the 
child entered the room. ‘‘Oh mother, mother!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ see what Miss W. has given me; now I shall 
not be sick so often, and can go out when it rains. Are 
they not beantiful shoes?” A tear fell upon the cheek of 
the mother as she saw the gift; raising her eyes she 
thanked her heavenly Father, and prayed for blessings to 
descend on her who had been sokind tothem. The next 
morning, as Alice, from her window, saw the little girl 
pass prond and happy, she felt a thrill of joy in her heart. 

Catharine’s gift was received by her young friend from 
the hands of a servant. She read the note with cold in- 
difference, and then looked for a moment upon the ring. 
“It is rather a pretty one,” said she, and placing it upon 
an already profusely jewelled finger, the giver and the gift 
were alike forgotten.— Balm of Gilead. 


Morality. 
ANECDOTE OF A SHOEMAKER. 


Shoemakers have in all ages, keen a somewhat remark- 
able class of men. Meditative and enegetic as it would 
appear, from the nature of their profession, they have, at 
various times distinguished themselves as patriots, men 
of letters, and generally useful members of society. Nu- 
merous anecdotes are related of individuals who have thus 
imparted a glory to the “ gentle craft,” as shoemaking has 
been called since the days of the illustrious Crispin. In a 
small and interesting work, entitled ‘‘ Crispin Anecdotes,” 
we find the following case in illustration. 

Timothy Bennet, a shoemaker, resided in the village of 
Hampton-Wick, near Richmond, in Surry. The first 
passage from this village to Kingston-upon-Thames, 
through Bush Park, (a royal demesne) had been for many 
years shut up from the public. This honest Englishman, 
‘‘ unwilling,” as he said, ‘‘ to leave the world worse than 
he found it,” consulted a lawyer upon the practicability of 
recovering this road, and the probable expense of a legal 

















process. ‘I have seven hundred pounds,” said this hon- 
rest patriot, “which I should be willing to bestow upon 
this attempt. It is all I have, and has been saved through 
a long course of honest industry.” The lawyer informed 
him that no such sum would be necessary to produce the 
result ; and Timothy determined accordingly to proceed 
with vigor in the proseeution of this public claim, In the 
meantime Lord Halifax, ranger of Bushy Park, was made 
acquainted with his intentions, and sent for him. ‘ Who 
are you, sir,” inquired his lordship, ‘‘ that have the assur- 
ance to meddle in this affair.” 

*“* My name, my lord, is Timothy Bennett, shoe-maker 
of Hampton-Wick. I remember, an’t please your lord- 
ship, when I was a young man, of seeing, while sitting at 
my work, the people cheerfully passing by to Kingston 
market; but now, my lord, they are forced to go round 
about, through a hot, sandy road, ready to faint beneath 
their burdens; and'I am “unwilling (it was his favorite 
expression) to leave the world worse than [ found it.” 
This, my lord, 1 humbly represent, is the reason of my 
conduct.” 

** Begone ; you are an impertinent fellow!” replied his 
lordship. However, upon mature reflection, being con- 
vinced of the equity of the claim, and anticipating the ig- 
nominy of defeat—‘‘ Lord Halifax, the nobleman, nonsuit- 
ed by Timothy Bennett, the shoemaker ”’—he desisted 
from his opposition and opened the road, which is enjoy- 
ed without molestation: to this day. Timothy died when 
an old man, in 1756.—Chambers’ Edinburg Mis. 











Nursery. 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 

Come, boys, here is a story for you. 
come together and listen. 

I was a boy once, and I recollect a little how boys feel. 
I am a man now; but I have had about as much to do 
with boys as I have had with men. 

I suppose you all have a mother. What I want to tell 
you now is, how yau ought to treat your mother. When 
I was a boy, no larger than you are, my mother used to 
tell me that she never knew any one to prosper, who did 
not treat his mother well. 

She said that when she was young, she knew several 
children who did not honor their mothers, and they all 
came to a bad end. 

There were several boys among my acquaintances, 
whom I knew to have disobeyed and ill treated their moth- 
er. I thought I would remember them, and see how they 
would turn out in the world. 1 should think it was as 
much as fifteen years ago. I will call these boys, Wil- 
liam, George, and Herbert. I remember as distinctly as 
though it were but yesterday, ‘They were my classmates 
at school. I remember their mother perfectly well, for 
many a play afternoon I spent at their houses. 

William was a very pleasant boy, and a fine scholar. 
He made as rapid progress in his Latin as any one in 
school. One afternoon I was at his father’s house. We 
were playing on the green in frontof the door. William’s 
mother stepped upon the door stone, and called him. We 
were busily engaged in play with some other boys, and 
William took no notice of his mother’s call. After she 
had spoken several times, he stopped a moment to hear 
what she had to say. ‘‘I want you to go down to the 
store, and carry this box to your father,” said his mother. 

** But I don’t want to go, mother.” 

“Well, you must go,” 

* But I’m playing, and I can’t go.” 

“ William, I tell you, you must go, for your father must 
have this immediately.” 

Just then, one side of the party who were playing ball, 
beat the other. William heard the merry hurra, and ex- 
claimed, ‘* Well, I won't go, there.” He picked upa 
stick, and throwing it at his mother, ran eagerly off to 
join the victors. I turged just in time to see the stick fall 
from his mother’s dress, and see how sad she looked, as 
she went into the house. 

I never before saw a boy strike his mother, and it made 
me feel so badly, that I could not play. I told the boys I 
believed I must go home. 1 walked away, thinking of 
what my mother had told me. I thought I would always 
remember William, and see if he prospered, 

Perhaps it would have been better, if William’s mother 
had spoken more kindly to him, but that was no excuse 
for William. But what I wanted to tell you is, what be- 
came of him. Before he grew up, he was taken very 
sick, and after many years of great suffering, he died. 

The next boy was George. His mother indulged him 
very much. She used to let him do pretty much as he 
chose, and anything he wanted, she was. sure to do for 
him, but any thing she wanted, he was sure not to do for 
her. In fact, he seemed to have much less regard for his 
mother, than for an older scholar, who used to be a lead- 
er in all our sports. He never minded anything his moth- 
er said to him, and she might as well have talked to the 
currant bushes in the garden, as to have asked him to do 
an errand. He always acted as if he felt, if he dia not 
say, “I don’t care for my mother.” 

Well, George is dead, too. He became dissipated, lost 
his character, and died a miserable death. 

Herbert was like William and George; worse if any 
thing. He not only did not care for what his mother said, 
but used to ridicule her before the other boys. He used 
to do it, to be sure, in a good humored way ; but, after 
all, it was a great way off from the respect that was due 
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to his mother. And what do you suppose became of Her- 
bert. His end was more miserable than that of William 
or of George. I shall not tell you exactly what became of 
him, for it is a more dreadful story than I love to relate. 
But [ can never think of him without remembering the 
text, Prov. xxx. 17, “The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and des piseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shal! pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” 


Editorial. 














RICHARD’S RETURN FROM THE BLACK- 
SMITH’S SHOP. 

As Richard was making the best of his way homeward from 
the blacksmith’s shop, he met Stephen Brand. 

“ Hallo,” said Stephen, “ where have you been? Have you 
been swimming in an ink bottle ?” 

“None of your business, Steve Brand; you get out of my 
way.” 

How cross it is!” said Stephen, goodnaturedly, “ but really, 
Richard, what is the matter ?” 

“ None of your business, I tell you.” 

« Whew, it must feel bad.” 

“ You speak to me again, Steve Brand, and you will be sorry 
for it.” 

“ This is a free country, and I guess I shall speak to you if I 
see fit.” Richard made a rush at Stephen who drew back saying, 
“keep your black hands off from me.” 

Richard then drew near, and rubbed his hands in Stephen’s 
face. Stephen was fast getting angry, but he did not strike him, 
but only pushed him away. Richard cameat him again, and he 
pushed him away again. Richard tried it the third time, and 
then Stephen gave him a blow on his nose which made it bleed 

copiously, though it did not occasion much pain. Richard was 
alarmed at the sight of blood, and began to cry “murder!” Sie- 
phen then went on his way, regretting that he had not passed 
without speaking to him. “I might have known,” said he to 
himself, “ that I should have got into a quarrel with him. Heis 
a bad customer.” 

Richard’s appearance when he reached home was by no 
means prepossessing. What with the dirty water and blood, 
and passion, he looked really frigltful. 

“Why, Richard,” said his mother, as soon as she saw him, 
“ what have you been doing ?” 

“ Nothing,” said he, in a sharp tone of voice. 

“ Where have you been?” 

** Nowhere.” 

“ You would like to have a whipping, I perceive.” 

Richard deemed it best tomake no reply. His mother seldom 
said anything about whipping, and when she did, it was always 
in her mild, gentle voice; but the promised whipping was al- 
ways sure to come from her own hand, or that of his father. 
** Mr. Bates,” said she, speaking to her husband who was in an- 
other room, “ Richard requires some attention; can you see him 
now ?” 

“ Yes, send him in.” 

Richard went very unwillingly into his father’s room. His 
father was quite shocked at his appearance, and asked him what 
was the matter. 

“T was in the blacksmith’s shop, and Mr. Harman came after 
me, and I fell over into the tub, and when I was coming home, 
Stephen Brand met me, and struck me on my nose, and made it 
bleed.” 

“Mr. Harman came after you! what do you mean” 

“ Mr. Harman ordered me off home, and because I didn’t start 
and run, he came after me to strike me,I suppose, and then I 
fell into the water.” 

* You stood there, doing nothing improper, and Mr. Harman 
ordered you to go home, did he ?” : 

“1 wasn’t doing anything, only talking about the shoes.” 

“ What did you say about them 2” 

“T don’t remember all I said, I only said you wanted them put 
on well.” 

“ And for that he ordered you to leave the shop >” 

“ Yes sir, I suppose so. I don’t know what else he did it for?” 

Richard, do you suppose you can deceive me so easily. Mr. 
Harman is a kind and sensible man, and would never have sent 
you out of the shop, unless you had done something very much 
out of the way. You may go and change your clothes, and then 
if you choose to come and give me a true and exact account of 
the matter, very well. 

“ Won't you whip me then ?” 

“ Yes, I presume I shall.” 

Richard went to his chamber, and was a long time in chang- 
ing his clothes. His father was willing he should take his time, 
hoping that reflection might convince him of the propriety of 
making a confession of his misconduct. He was too proud and 
stubborn for that. His father at length sent for him to come 
down. 

“TIave you anything to say to me, Bichard 2” 

Richard made no reply. Mr. Bates took his hat, and walked 
out. At the door he met Jim who had returned with the horses. 

By questioning him, he found out what took place at the shop. 
“ Mr. Harman,” said Jim, “asked me to tell you just how it was, 
and to say for him, that he was sorry that he got out of patience 
with the boy.” 

“ Mr. Harman was not to blame, as I can see,” said Mr. Bates. 
He then ‘got a whip and called Richard tohim. “Don’t you 
think you ought to be punished ?” said he. 





“T know I didn’t do quite right, but I think I have been pun- | 
ished enough for it, already.” 

“The spirit you have manifested, shows that you have not. | 
It is my duty to chastise you.” 

When he had given him a number of pretty severe strokes, he 
stopped and told Richard, he might then make a true statement 
of the matter. Richard pretended to do so, but came so far 
short of the truth that his father tried again the effect of the rod. 
After bearing it for some time, Richard begged him to stop, and 
promised he would tell him the whole truth. He did so. Mr. 
Bates did not whip him any more, but let him “understand that 
he would not be forgiven till it should appear that he was really 


sorry for his misdeeds, and was determined to reform his habits. 


J. A. 
wee 








Variety. 


THE FIRST MONEY. 


During a visit of the late lamented Williams to the island of 
Aitutaki, (an island of the Harvey group in the South Seas,) he 
was explaining to the people, one evening, the manner in which 
English Christians raised money to send the gospel to heathen 
countries. On hearing this, they expressed their regret at hav- 
ing no money, that they also might enjoy the privilege of “ help- 
ing in the good work of causing the Word of God to grow.” 
He replied: “If you have no money, you have something to buy 
money with.” This idea was quite new to them, and.they wish- 
ed to know at once what they possessed which would buy money. 
He said to them, “The pigs I brought to your island on my first 
visit, have multiplied so greatly, that all of you now have an 
abundance ; and if every family in the island were to set apart 
a pig “for causing the Word of God to grow,” and when the 
ships come, seil them for money instead of cloth and axes, a 
a valuable contribution might be raised.” The idea delighted 
them exceedingly, and early the next morning, the squeaking 
of pigs—which were receiving a particular mark in the ear for 
this purpose—was heard from one end of the settlement to the 
other. Before his next visit, a ship had been there, the captain 
of which had purchased their pigs and paid for them most hon- 
orably, and now the native treasurer put into Mr. Williams’ 
hands £103, ($500,) partly in bills and partly in cash! This 
was the first money they ever possessed, and every Toh Ba of it 
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was dedicated to the cause of Christ. 


ne~> 
THE PRAYING ISLANDERS. 


About the time when the gospel won its first converts in Raia- 
tea, one of the South Sea Islands, a canoe with four men was 
upset at sea. Two of them, having embraced Christianity, im- 
mediately cried, “ Let us pray to Jehovah, for he can save us.” 
“ Why did you not pray to him sooner?” replied their pagan 
comrades, “here we are in the water, and it is useless to pray 
now.” The Christians, however, did cry earnestly to their God, 
while all four were clinging for life to the broken canoe. In 
this situation a shark suddenly rushed towards them, and seized 
one of the men. His companions held him fast as long as they 
could, but the monster prevailed, and dragged the unfortunate 
struggling victim away, marking the track with his blood. He 
was one of the idolaters. After some time, the tide bore the sur- 
viving three to the reef, when, just as they were cast upon it, a 
second shark snatched the other idolater with his jaws, and car- 
ried off his prey. The suffering man shrieked fur assistance, 
but the two Christians, struggling amid the breakers, could give 
him no aid. The remarkable preservation of the praying survi- 
vors made a deep impression upon the minds of their country- 
men, and powerfully recommended the “God that heareth 
prayer.”—T'yerman and Bennet. 


chtnmeanetljichciemae 
NEVER GIVE A KICK FOR A HIT. 


I learned a good lesson when I was a little girl, rejoined Mrs. 
Fairweather. One frosty morning I was looking out of the win- 
dow into my father’s barn yard, where stood many cows, oxen, 
and horses waiting to drink. It was one of those cold snapping 
mornings when a slight thing irritates both man and beast. The 
cattle all stood very still and meek, till one of the cows attempt- 
ed to turn round. In making the attempt she happened to hit 
her next neighbor; whereupon the neighbor kicked and hit an- 
other. In five minutes the whole herd were kicking and hook- 
ing each other with all fury. My mother laughed and said, 
“See what comes of kicking when yéu are hit. Just so I’ve 
seen one cross word set a whole family by the ears some frosty 
morning.” Afterward, if my brothers or myself were a little ir- 
ritable, she would say, “Take care, my children. Remember 
how the fight in the barn yard began. Never give back a kick 
for a hit, and you will save yourself and others a great deal of 
trouble.”—Columbian Magazine. 


FIRST STEPS. 


The anxiety of accumlating something for their children—if 
not enough for their entire support, at least enough to set them 
well afloat in life—is very common among parents. This is in- 
judicious, and arises from parental weakness, Educate your 
children well, and you have done enough for them. Teach them 
to depend upon their own strength—and this can only be 
done by putting them upon their own resources ; in no other way 
can they acquire strength. In truth, setting a young man afloat 
on the wealth accumulated by his father, is like tying bladders 
under the arms of a swimmer, or rather one that cannot swim; 
ten chances to one he will lose his bladders, and his sole depen- 
dence, and then whereis he? Teach him, while young, toswim 
a little with his own strength, and then he will be prepared to 
enter the stream of life, and take care of himself without any ex- 
traneous helps. Under such circumstances, he will be like'y to 
buffet the waves with far more success, 


—— 
NEITHER THIS NOR THAT. 


A gentleman who had been active in aiding a missionary col- 
lection, was met the following day by one of different habits, 
who chided him with the folly of which he deemed him guilty, 
in giving to such an"object, and in such profusion. It was folly, 
he said, to be sending heaps of money abroad, to be spent no one 
knew how, while there were so many unemployed, starving poor 
athome. “I Spm £— to the poor of —., if you will give 
an equal sum,” said the Christian friend. “I did not mean that,” 
replied the objector; “ but,” continued he, “ if you must go from 
home, why so far? Think of the miserable poor of Ireland.” 
“I will give £— to the poor of Ireland, if you will do the same.” 
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“T do not mean that, either,” was the reply. No, it is neithey 
this, nor that, which this class of objectors exactly mean; buf 
simply to veil their covetousness by blaming the proceedings 9 
liberal inen, whow, if they did not condemn, they must, for very 
shame, in some degree imitate. 


——— 
ANECDOTE OF DR. CHALMERS. 


One morning he took a bundle under his arm at a very ear! 
hour, and set off fur a steamboat to some neighboring place 
He was shabbily dressed, and one of the city watch meeting him 
insisted on taking him to the watch house as a vagrant. Dr, ¢ 





with some displeasure, informed him who he was. This only 
increased the watchman’ssuspicions of him. ‘No, no,” said 
“yure by no means Dr. Chalmers; he’s nae such a mon as yo 
and he’d not be strolling about at such an hour!” Dr. C. find 
ing it useless to resist, accompanied the man to a police offic 
where he was soon recognized and discharged. 











Poetry. 


ORIGINAL, 


AN INFANTS THOUGHTS. 


What art thou dreaming of, my child ? 
What thoughts are passing now, 

To make that quiet, happy smile 
So gently wreath thy brow ? 

They tell me that thy little breast 
Knows naught of joy or pain; 

And soI think, until that smile 
Comes o’er thy face again. 








But when thy full blue eye meets mine, 
Jt seems so full of thought, 

I think thy heart with happiness 
And thankfulness is fraught. 

Some thonght too vague for utterance, 
Too pure to be expressed, 

E’en though the power were given thee, 
Seems passing through ty breast. 


The boy gazed in his mother’s face ; 
Though not a word he said, 

But, in his sweet, confiding smile, 
This loving thought she read; 
And, asshe prest him to her breast, 
She raised her eye to Heaven, 
To thank the angels, who her child 


Such blessed thoughts had given. Fiona 





THE BIRDS HAVE COME. 
BY REV. A. MESSLER. 

They’ve come! they’ve come; the warblers bright, 
To charm our ears, entrance our sight; 
And the forest haunts and the orchard’s shade, 
The echoes wake which their mirth hath made; 
And the quivering spray directs our sight, 
To the shady nook where they sit so bright, 

With their glossy coat, 

And their painted throat, 
Like a winged sylph, or a fairy sprite. 
They’re fair! how fair that tiny race; 
Like a sparkling gem on a jewel’s face; 
Not a monarch proud, in his stately dress, 
Hath a robe so rich; nor a shining tress 
So glossed and fair hath the radiant bride, 
In her day of hope by her lover’s side, 

As the warbler’s breast, 

As the warbler’s erest, 
When he comes through our summer lands to glide. 


They’re happy, too; oh, happier far 

Than our manly race bowed down with care; 

All the livelong day is their music heard, 

The shrill, sweet voice of the summer bird, 

While circling far, on his rapid wings, 

O’er the dimpled pool, o’er the clear brook’s springs, 
O’er the hill-top height, 
O’er the valley bright, 

Where the violet blooms, where the ivy clings. 


They’ye come ’mid thousand forms of life, 





When the winter storm hath ceased its strife ; 

When the buds burst out, and the leaflets clear, 

And the springing blade, tells the summer near ; 

When the singing brooks chime through the vale, 

And fragrance breathes from the lilies pale; 
When tye sounds we love 
Are heard in the grove, 

And the'woers breathe their amorous tale. 





NOT GOT MAMMA. 

“When the little daughters of Mrs. Mason, (a missionarj 
came home after her funeral, after looking around the room afe 
times, they burst into tears. The oldest was convulsed wi 
sobs, but the youngest exclaimed in her Burman idiom, “N 
got mamma!” 

Dear little child! how full of grief 
Was thy poor bursting heart ; 

Its sorrows could not find relief, 
No friend could cure its smart. 


“Not got mamma!”—to see thee then 
Had moved a heart of stone ; 

Those little eyes so brimming full, 
That look so sad and lone. 


“Not got mamma!” How eloquent 
Thy Burman idiom spoke ; 

One half that simple sentence meant 
Thy little heart had broke. 


“Not got mamma!” When other years 
Press lightly on thy brow, 

Still will the thought bring bitter tears, 
More bitter far than now. 


But God can rear in tenderness, 
Those withered hopes of thine, 
Till they shall twine in loveliness 





Around the “living vine.” 


[Chr. Watchman. 








